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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 
By Professor Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

It is a hopeful sign of yet greater power in the Christian 
ministry that it is giving its attention more and more to ex- 
pository preaching. The trend of modern preaching toward 
what constituted a large element in primitive preaching is in- 
dicated, in part, by the increasing number of volumes of 
expository sermons coming each year from the press, and by 
the many eminent and popular preachers excelling in exposi- 
tory discourse. 

The writer in this article would not presume to instruct his 
brethren of the ministry, but would simply refresh their 
memories with a few suggestions respecting the nature, ad- 
vantages, and methods of expository preaching, which may 
possibly be of some benefit to young ministers. 

It would seem that misconceptions as to what constitutes 
expository discourse, are somewhat prevalent. They are 
manifest in the frequently loose and inexact use of the phrase, 
expository preaching. Running comments, however able, 
on a passage of Scripture having no unity of thought, cannot 
properly be called expository discourse. Nor is it necessary 
that the text include several verses, or even a single verse. 
A Scriptural phrase may furnish sufficient material for an 
expository discourse. Often a textual division of a passage 
is found to be the best for an explanatory sermon, and then 
the discourse becomes at once textual in plan and expository 
in development. That which makes a sermon expository is 
the form of the development of its thought or subject. If 
the development be mainly expository, the discourse is prop- 
erly termed an expository sermon. 

Of the many advantages of this species of discourse, but 
little need be said. They are so manifest that it is almost 
needles^ to name, much less to enlarge upon them. Yet it 
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may be well to notice two or three of the more important of 
them. 

To the preacher himself the frequent preparation of expos- 
itory sermons is of great benefit. He is thus kept from 
yielding to a common tendency to confine one's preaching 
within a narrow range of Scriptural topics, and so almost un- 
consciously getting into "ruts" in his pulpit ministrations. 
He will, at times, be under the necessity of discoursing upon 
the various doctrines, precepts, histories, and biographies, as 
they occur in the continuous exposition of a book of Scrip- 
ture. Thus he will come to have a symmetrical knowledge 
of Scriptural truth, and his preaching will include a wide 
range of subjects. It will represent a much larger portion of 
Scripture than if he confined himself to topical sermons. He 
will thus become a preacher of the Word rather than of iso- 
lated Scriptural topics. 

In expository preaching he will be able not only to present 
a great variety of truths, but also to make such practical 
applications of them as he could hardly make in topical 
preaching without the appearance of intentional personalities. 
So full are many of the books of the Bible — especially the 
Epistles — of precepts that have to do with the various rela- 
tionships of human life, that a series of expository discourses 
upon any one of them will compel the preacher to dwell upon 
all these precepts as they arise in the course of his exposi- 
tions, and to apply them to his hearers in all their relations 
in life. 

He will also find that the frequent use of this kind of dis- 
course will tend to render his preaching more attractive. 
For it will tend to reproduce the Bible in its entirety, and 
not a few fragments of it. Its charming histories and biog- 
raphies, interesting and instructive alike to the young and to 
the old, will have a place in such preaching. Thus the table 
that he spreads on the Lord's day throughout the year, for 
the spiritual nourishment of his congregation, will have the 
attractiveness, variety and abundance that can come only 
from the bountiful storehouse of all Scripture. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that every pastor should aim to have his 
preaching during a decade or score of years in the same pul- 
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pit, represent pretty accurately, and in due proportion, the 
■whole of Scriptural teaching with its remarkable variety of 
form. 

If now we look at the methods of expository preaching, we 
see that unity is its first law. The passage of Scripture se- 
lected, whether a part of a verse or several verses, should have 
one main thought around which the other thoughts cluster. 
The aim should be to set forth this thought in its surround- 
ings, and to do this it is necessary that unity preside over 
every part of the development. The preacher should not for 
d moment lose sight of the main thought of the passage, and 
should endeavor in his sermon to reproduce it in its settings. 
This is often a difficult task when the passage contains several 
important and apparently dissimilar thoughts, and to do it 
well, the preacher will find it necessary to study intently in 
the original, if possible, and with all the helps at his com- 
mand, the passage itself. And so if he intends to preach a 
series of expository discourses on a chapter or book of Scrip- 
ture, the best preparation he can make for such a course of 
sermons will be a careful study of the entire passage. He 
will thus have fully in mind what he has undertaken to do, 
and will be more likely to reproduce the truths he is expound- 
ing, in their due proportion. 

In making a plan of an expository sermon, the preacher 
will generally find it best to follow the order of the main 
thought in the passage. The chief heads need not, however, 
be as formally expressed as in topical discourse. Then the 
aim should be to gather from the passage itself the principal 
materials for the development of these main thoughts. Gram- 
mar and lexicon, hard study and commentaries, will bring to 
light ample materials from which he can select what may 
best suit his purpose. But care should be taken lest, over- 
whelmed Math multiplicity and complexity of materials, he 
fail in unity of thought and impression. 

As to the place of applying the truth in expository preach- 
ing, it may be said, in general, that the truth may be applied 
as it is unfolded in the progress of the discourse, whenever 
it is of such a nature as to permit an immediate application. 
But in such cases, it is often well to make at the close of the 
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sermon a brief application, in which may be passed in review 
the different points that have been urged. If the sermon be 
the kind of explanatory discourse termed by some writers, the 
illustrative, the aim being to unfold Divine truth as illus- 
trated by character in Scriptural history and biography, it is 
often best, first, to give briefly and vividly the narrative, 
and then to make the various applications ; at other times it 
is well to apply the truths as they are brought out or sug- 
gested in the progress of the discourse. 

The above are mere suggestions respecting a species of 
pulpit discourse in which skill on the part of a preacher can 
hardly be overrated. The youthful pastor who has come to 
some just appreciation of the great value of expository preach- 
ing both to himself and to his people, who is aflame with the 
desire to become " mighty in the Scriptures " and will " Give 
diligence " (literally, make haste) ' 'to present himself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, hand- 
ling aright the word of truth," and who will address himself 
persistently and manfully to become master of expository 
discourse, will find difficulties vanish before him, and he will 
have the increasing joy, as the years go by, of growing rap- 
idly in biblical knowledge, and in an instructive and fruitful 
ministry. 

He will also have abundant literature to aid him in his 
efforts. The modern pulpit is becoming prolific in volumes 
of expository discourse. Chalmers' " Lectures on the Epistle 
to the Romans," are admirable models of unity of thought 
and aim amidst great variety of materials. Robertson's 
"Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthians," 
deserve to be studied for the frequent excellence of their 
plans, and their fruitful suggestions. In the species of ex- 
planatory discourse termed illustrative or descriptive. Dr. 
William M. Taylor, in numerous volumes, as " David, King 
of Israel," "Elijah, the Prophet," has given examples that 
can hardly be excelled in modem preaching. The ways in 
which he creates a continual interest in the subject under 
consideration, and draws from it fruitful practical sugges- 
tions, are worthy of careful study. Ex-President McCosh in 
his "Gospel Sermons," has given several explanatory dis- 
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courses of the illustrative kind that are of a high order of 
excellence. Dr. Joseph Parker's volumes, entitled, "The 
People's Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture," as also his 
"Inner Life of Christ," and "Apostolic Life," are worthy of 
careful reading as examples of a distinctive kind of exposi- 
itory discourse for which their author is justly celebrated. 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes in the " Law of the Ten Words," and 
in "The Gospel According to St. Paul," has given admirable 
examples of expository preaching. Dr. Samuel Cox's 
expository discourses contained in his volumes entitled, " Ex- 
positions," are remarkably fresh and interesting both in 
matter and in manner. In the volume entitled, ' ' Paul's Ideal 
Church and People," Alfred Rowland, of London University, 
gives us in a series of forty short sermons, on the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, several admirable plans in expository discourse 
and worthy of close study by young ministers. 

These are only a few of the many volumes of expository 
sermons that have come from the press of late — the most of 
them within a few years, — and which are at the service of 
any youthful pastors, who would become proficient in that 
most instructive and useful kind of pulpit discourse — exposi- 
tory preaching. 



